IQO                   GEOGRAPHY   BEHIND   POLITICS
intractable character of many boundary disputes. It also explains
why all international divides, except those imposed by superior
military power, express an element of compromise between
conflicting claims, and further, why the recommendations of
commissions of experts set up to advise peace conferences and
the like are seldom accepted and acted upon in full.
As an alternative to the "natural" boundary and to the
geometric line, anthropogeographic boundaries are becoming
increasingly important, not only in Europe but in other parts
of the world, notably in the Middle East and in India. Their
acceptance was implied in the establishment of the principle
of self-determination which was first put forward as a universal
doctrine at the Peace Conference which followed the First
World War. This theory, however revolutionary it may be, and
whatever difficulties it may cause in inter-State relationships, is
the operative factor in the continuance of existing States and
in the creation of new political units. Its importance for
the political geographer rests on the recognition of the
geographical bases, both physical and human, of the self-
determined State and, by implication, the delimitation of these
bases by political boundaries. These are by no means easy
tasks.
The physical setting of the State rarely possesses
geographical unity, but its human content is even more diverse,
and the factors which differentiate the inhabitants of one
country from those of others are often intangibles only directly
observable in their outward manifestations, and because
they lie in the realm of ideas more often than not, they cannot
be confined to any one selected territorial area. Gauld1
expresses the point neatly wThen he writes, "What binds a
people into a nation-state is a compound of sentiment and
tradition and geographical propinquity." "Sentiment" is
manifested in language, religion, patriotism and political ideas;
"tradition" is the resultant, conscious or otherwise, of historical
factors and conditions, but rarely, if ever, are the people who
share these sentiments and traditions found in close geographical
propinquity in a naturally well-defined area.
1 W. A. Gauld, Man, Nature and Time, London, 1946, p. 204.